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A  T)  I)  ll  E  S  S  * 


To  THINK  is  the  crowning  glory  of  life.  To  Know  is 
the  sweetest  fascination  of  life.  To  DO  is  the  ever-freshen¬ 
ing  brilliancy  of  life.  And  TO  THINK,  TO  KNOW,  AND  TO  DO, 
are  the  fulness,  completeness,  and  grandeur  of  life. 

Each  has  its  appropriate  sphere  and  functions.  That  of 
all  combined  is  the  whole  sweep  of  humanity,  comprehending 
at  once  the  sources  of  individual  growth  and  of  social  pro¬ 
gress.  To  think  expands  man’s  intellect — the  most  subtle, 
most  powerful,  and  most  God-like  of  all  created  things.  To 
know  delights  his  craving  nature,  resolves  perplexing  doubts 
and  mysteries,  and  makes  life  a  charm  and  triumph.  To  do 
actualizes  thought  and  embodies  knowledge,  and  launches 
them  into  the  rushing  current  of  life,  to  mould  and  be 
moulded,  to  impress  and  be  impressed,  to  fashion  and  be 
fashioned — ever  evolving,  ever  living,  ever  reproducing  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  activities.  Thus,  the  great 
problem  of  the  day  still  is,  as  always,  how  to  think  and 
know  and  do.  In  this,  is  enwrapped  every  earthly  interest, 
and  prospect,  and  hope. 

It  has  been  ignorantly  supposed  that  the  powers  involved 
in  this  trinity  of  activities,  are  antagonistic  and  destructive. 
Instead,  they  are  cooperative  and  harmoniously  constructive. 
The  world  has  been  best  when  it  has  thought  most,  happiest 
when  it  has  known  most,  and  purest  and  brightest  when  it 
has  done  most.  The  path  of  life  and  light,  is  that  of  keen 

*This  was  prepared,  and  first  delivered  as  an  Address  to  the  Students 
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activity,  of  ardent  zeal,  and  sharp  attrition.  So,  far  from 
being  strangers  and  enemies,  thought  is  the  elder  brother 
of  knowledge,  and  action  the  faithful  minister  of  both — 
being  the  eyes  by  which  they  see,  the  ears  by  which  they 
hear,  and  the  hands  by  which  they  move.  The  results 
of  these  joint  agents  are  history,  with  its  exhaustless  de¬ 
tail  and  its  majestic  unity;  its  individual  simplicity,  and 
its  combined  mystery ;  its  complicated  problems,  and  bril¬ 
liant  contrasts,  and  marvellous  vastness — before  which, 
as  it  stretches  from  the  dim  dawn  of  all  things  down 
through  all  the  ages  to  the  mighty  present,  effulgent  and 
magnificent,  the  human  mind,  imperfectly  comprehending, 
must  bow  in  reverent  admiration.  The  presence  of  the  Un¬ 
known  and  Unfathomable  has  consciously  oppressed  man 
always.  He  has  heroically  struggled  for  relief ;  but  relief 
has  not  come,  for  every  doubt  cannot  be  solved,  every  con¬ 
cealment  cannot  be  laid  bare,  all  truth  cannot  be  grasped. 
Yet  vast  progress  has  been  made.  And  to  Thales ,  is  due 
the  credit  of,  many  centuries  ago,  striking  the  key-note  in 
this  grand  symphony  of  progress  and  achievement,  when  he 
uttered  the  sharp,  pungent  invocation  '•'•Know  Thyself’ — at 
once  affirming  a  momentous  duty  and  inspiring  to  necessary 
effort.  This  simple  dual-worded  phrase  has  survived  the 
W'reck  of  centuries,  and  its  supposed  author  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  it  to  fame.  It  contains  within  itself  elements  of 
lasting  life,  for  it  is  personal  in  its  appeal,  universal  in  its 
application,  and  unbounded  in  its  capability  for  usefulness. 
Its  keen  brevity  of  expression  fitly  adapts  its  searching  thor¬ 
oughness  and  its  broad  comprehensiveness.  As  an  utterance 
it  is  simple  yet  profound,  wise  and  imperishable.  I  think  it 
can  be  considered  with  profit  in  its  personal  and  national 
relations  ;  and  to  this  I  invite  you. 

It  is  many-sided,  but  in  its  narrowest  significance  has 
value. 

Historically  considered,  it  is  a  type  of  its  origin,  and  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  philosophy  which  preceded  Christianity.  It  an¬ 
nounces  as  the  end  and  crown  of  all  things,  and  enforces,  as 
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the  over- shadowing  duty  of  man,  a  knowledge  of  himself. 
There  it  stops.  -  Beyond  this,  if  human  conception  ever 
glimmeringly  went,  human  realization  proceeded  not.  In 
this  gloom,  human  genius  was  enshrouded,  until  a  greater 
than'  man  appeared,  to  teach  him  his  nature,  his  duties,  and 
his  destiny.  The  ancient  mind  wholly  failed  to  penetrate  the 
physical  world,  obscurely  apprehended  the  moral,  and  knew 
(  not  of  the  spiritual.  At  times,  a  towering  genius,  in  splen¬ 
did  speculation,  swept  over  the  then  known,  and  soared  aloft 
as  though  with  strength  sufficient  to  bathe  itself  in  the  efful- 
■  gent  radiance  of  the  Great  First  Cause;  but  his  sparkling 
eye  grew  dim,  his  heart  sick,  and  his  soul  agonized,  as  in  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  defeat — exhausted  by  the  superhuman  effort— 
he  confessed  himself  unable  to  measure  Infinity.  Consciously 
incompetent,  philosophy  rang  out  the  melancholy  cry,  Knoiv 
Thyself ,  which  exactly  indicated  itself — on  the  one  hand  no¬ 
bly  craving  knowledge,  on  the  other  compulsorily  making 
self  its  unworthy  and  absorbing  object.  Such  is  the  sum  of 
human  philosophy.  Need  I  enlarge  upon  its  weakness,  its 
insufficiency,  its  total  inadequacy  to  the  great  ends  of  life  ? 
Need  I  compare  it,  in  its  hopelessness,  with  the  vistas  opened 
by  revelation — the  dignity  with  which  that  has  clothed  him, 
the  glory  with  which  it  has  encircled  him,  the  wealth  with 
which  it  has  enriched  him,  the  peaceful  paths  through  which 
ith  as  led  him,  the  pure  pleasures  it  has  given  him,  and  the 
eternal  happiness  with  which  it  has  crowned  him — lightening 
his  every  burthen,  heightening  his  every  joy,  and  tinging  his 
every  pursuit,  occupation,  and  effort,  with  the  brightness  of 
the  promised  enjoyments  of  heaven?  Such  is  the  sum  of 
Christian  philosophy— a  glowing  gift,  whose  countless  bless¬ 
ings  are  refreshing  the  whole  surface  of  society,  and  covering 
it  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  justice,  and  goodness,  and 
truth  ! 

But  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  generally  taken,  it 
deserves  attention  as  involving  fundamental  duty  of  highest 
consequence,  both  personal  and  public. 

The  practice  will  develop,  to  one’s  own  perception,  the  de - 
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feds  in  his  character — thus  at  once  indicating  the  path  of 
prudence,  stimulating  to  needed  measures  of  correction  and 
improvement,  and  contributing  to  the  growth  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  his  powers.  Obviously,  it  cannot  foster  conceit, 
which  is  never  less  than  a  blemish,  often  more  than  a  re¬ 
proach,  and  sometimes  only  less  than  a  crime.  Reversely,  it 
must  tend  to  repress  that  form  of  self-love  which  leads  us  to 
exaggerate  our  good  qualities  and  underrate  our  bad  ones — • 
which  persuades  that  we  are  strong  wherein  we  are  weak, 
that  we  are  safe  when  in  danger,  and  on  the  point  of  success 
when  in  the  very  hour  of  overthrow;  which  impels  to  effort 
we  cannot  sustain,  to  enterprises  we  cannot  accomplish,  to  po¬ 
sitions  we  cannot  fill ;  which  blinds  to  defects  within,  and 
difficulties  without  us,  allures  to  inevitable  failure,  and  leads 
down  to  the  dark  valley  of  humiliation  and  shame.  Usually, 
men  fail  because  they  incorrectly  estimate  their  powers,  and 
such  naturally  select  unfit  times,  employ  unwise  methods, 
adopt  defective  plans,  and  select  unsuitable  agents.  Morally, 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  in  one’s 
character  cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  a  shield  more  secure 
than  brass,  more  impenetrable  than  steel,  more  precious  than 
gold — guarding  against  the  tempter,  who,  in  aptest  guise,  as¬ 
sailing  where  weakest,  glides  in  and  possesses  his  victim — ■ 
undone,  because  not  knowing  and  not  caring.  Humanly 
speaking,  no  guard  against  the  seductive  suggestions  of  vice 
is  so  effective  as  the  careful  and  constant  habit  of  rigid  self¬ 
scrutiny,  which  probes  the  secret  feelings  of  the  heart,  re¬ 
morselessly  root  out  its  deceitfulness,  and  patiently  builds  firm 
buttresses  to  protect  the  citadel  of  life. 

Besides,  self-knowledge  serves  to  show  the  strong  points  in 
character ,  and  thus  indicates  one’s  range  of  capability,  the 
proper  line  of  effort,  and  the  securest  path  of  duty.  Hence, 
it  leads  to  results  most  directly,  economizes  labor,  and  is  a 
controlling  element  in  successful  action.  There  is  a  tenden¬ 
cy  in  every  one,  to  a  central  point,  toward  which  his  faculties 
converge,  around  which  his  energies  closely  cling,  to  which 
his  efforts  gushingly  go  forth,  and  from  which  springs  the 
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inspiration  which  assures  the  highest  achievements.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  the  man  of  mark  is  he  who  has  discerned  this  gather¬ 
ing-point  of  his  faculties,  has  directed  his  labor  to  its  invig- 
oration,  and  thus  firmly  grasps,  and  boldly  wields,  all  his 
powers — clearly,  or  even  brilliantly  marking  his  path  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Ordinarily,  the  man  who  fails  in  life,  is  he  who  cannot, 
or  will  not,  understand  his  tastes,  his  tendencies  and  his  in¬ 
dividuality;  who,  fitted  for  one  pursuit,  ignorantly  or  wilfully, 
follows  its  opposite ;  who  perpetually  struggles  in  the  vain 
effort  to  force  the  currents  of  his  nature  into  other  channels 
than  those  created  with  it ;  and  who,  ever-warring  with  his 
instincts,  his  inclinations,  and  his  adaptations,  lives  fruitlessly, 
and  dies  unknown,  unhonored,  and  unsung.  Society  abounds 
with  clogs — men  who  have  never  learned  what  they  are  fitted 
to  do  and  are,  all  the  while,  trying  to  do  what  was  intended 
for  others ;  who  have,  no  doubt,  a  call  but  have  mistaken  it 
and,  hence,  lead  marred,  imperfect  and  incomplete  lives;  who 
lack  sympathy  with  their  occupation,  and,  hence,  are  half¬ 
hearted  in  labor  and  wholly  unproductive  in  results ;  who 
pass  a  life-time  without  developing  the  powers  actually  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  doubly  burthen  society  in  that  they  accomplish 
nothing  themselves,  and  are  always  in  the  way  of  others. 
What  citizen — for  illustration — does  not  know  pettifoggers 
among  lawyers,  quacks  among  physicians,  demagogues  among 
statesmen,  and  pretenders  among  all  classes  ?  Of  such,  are 
the  nuisances  of  society — made  such  either  by  defects  of 
judgment,  or  perversions  of  conscience — whose  pestiferous 
mission  is  to  embroil  and  trouble  their  clients,  experiment 
upon  and  kill  their  patients,  mislead  and  destroy  their  parti 
sans  or  victims,  and  whose  existence  is  an  annoyance,  an 
affliction  and  a  curse.  In  the  higher  grades  of  cultivation, 
this  evil  is  most  aggravated,  and  is  chiefly  the  result  of  an  ab¬ 
surd,  unmanly,  and  un-American  pride,  which  affects  to  de¬ 
spise  pursuits  not  strictly  professional,  and,  disdaining  occu¬ 
pations  often  ancestral,  drive  to  ignoble  failure  in  the 
professions,  men  who  would  be  useful  as  machinists,  or  farm¬ 
ers,  or  merchants — and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  admitted 
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fact,  that  to  no  class  is  public  gratitude  more  cheerfully 
awarded  than  those  non-professional  men  whose  sharp  sagaci¬ 
ty,  close  observation  and  tireless  patience  have  investigated- 
pondered  and  solved  the  great  physical  problems  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  have  revealed  the  inner  beauties  of  creation,  have 
found  and  mapped  the  inexorable  laws  which  govern  motion 
and  regulate  the  life  of  every  living  thing,  and  have  analyzed 
and  mastered  the  master-powers  of  earth,  and  turned  them 
from  instruments  of  desolation,  or  mere  miracles  of  beauty, 
into  workmen  to  promote  the  comfort,  exalt  the  gifts,  and 
increase  the  happiness  of  man.  „ The  immortal  men  are  no 
less  Fulton,  and  Arkwright,  and  Ericsson,  than  Coke,  and 
Harvey,  and  Story. S',  Sturdy  robustness  of  faculties  is  the 
basis  of  all  power,  and  in  strong  common  sense  finds  its  fit¬ 
test  and  soundest  exponent ;  and  as  this,  with  the  will  to  be 
useful,  constitutes  the  valuable  man  of  active  life,  every  one 
should  realize  that  his  imperative  duty  is  fidelity  to  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  individuality  and  the  adaptations  of  his  faculties — re¬ 
membering  that  the  keen  sagacity  of  the  people  will  not  be 
long  deceived  by  efforts  to  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not;  that 
no  guise  will  conceal  defects  which  presumption  makes  only 
the  more  apparent,  and  that  honor  and  success  will  be  sooner 
won  if  he  be  true  to  the  calls  of  his  better  self,  obey  the 
suggestions  of  duty  and  calmly  await  results,  than  by  preten¬ 
tious  assumptions  he  cannot  sustain,  by  unprincipled  devices 
which  are  sure  to  betray,  and  by  fitful  impatience  at  the 
slowness  of  the  growth  of  popular  respect  and  confidence. 
Success  in  life’s  race,  lies  not  in  an  ignorant  adoption — for 
pretention’s  sake,  or  pride’s — of  unsuited  occupation,  but,  in 
an  intelligent  adoption  and  hearty  pursuit  of  that  which  is 
most  harmonious  with  one’s  powers,  most  consonant  with  his 
tastes,  and  most  suited  to  his  abilities — a  choice  which  would 
place  the  right  man  in  the  right  place — at  once  the  greatest 
rarity  and  the  greatest  blessing ;  for,  were  this  general,  how 
spotless  would  be  the  pulpit,  how  wise  legislation,  how  just 
administration,  how  elevated  statemanship,  how  enlightened 
justice,  how  secure  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  how  prolonged 
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his  life,  how  honest  trade,  how  prosperous  labor,  how  re¬ 
warded  skill,  how  pure  politics,  how  high-toned  national 
intercourse,  how  safe  the  public  peace,  and  how  actual  and 
sincere  the  brotherhood  of  peoples  !  If  you  can,  picture  all 
this  realized,  and  then  measure  the  transcendent  importance 
of  the  simple  but  grand  injunction  :  Know  Thyself. ,  with  the 
equally  important  corollary,  Be  true  thefeto. 

Besides  all  this,  to  know  ourselves  tends  to  promote  the 
symmetrical  development  of  character.  This  it  is  which 
marks  the  perfect  man — social,  moral,  and  intellectual.  To 
know  one’s  self  involves,  measurably,  a  knowledge  of  others, 
and  thus  fits  him  for  the  inevitable  contests  of  life ;  and,  ab¬ 
solutely,  an  accurate  estimate  of  his  duties  to  others.  This, 
insensibly,  teaches  the  duties  others  owe  to  him,  and  a  con¬ 
ception  of  both  covers  all  his  social  relations  and  life.  He 
who  faithfully  performs  these  personal  duties,  develops  his 
social  nature  most  fully  and  harmoniously,  and  becomes  the 
best  citizen.  He  who  comprehends  the  elements  of  his  moral 
life,  distinguishing  between  those  of  his  higher  nature  strug¬ 
gling  to  lift  him  upward,  and  those  of  his  lower  nature  has¬ 
tening  to  drag  him  downward— who  knows  the  dangers  which 
beset  him  and  which  threaten  his  moral  health  and  life — who 
realizes  in  what  respects  he  influences  others,  and  in  what 
others  consciously  influence  him — and  who  strives  to 
strengthen  his  purer  qualities,  guard  against  evil  tendencies, 
and  create  and  extend  a  circle  of  beneficence,  grows  up,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  a  pure-minded  and  large-hearted  man,  too 
firmly  poised  to  be  overthrown  by  temptation,  too  securely 
planted  to  be  shaken  by  the  storms  of  passion,  and  to  whom, 
as  to  the  deep-rooted  oak,  sweeping  winds  and  prostrating 
storms  serve  but  as  proofs  of  steadfastness,  and  tests  of 
genuine  root  and  growth,  and  full,  strong  life.  He  who  has 
measured  his  intellectual  organization  in  its  proportions — 
who  understands  wherein  it  is  weak,  needing  culture,  and 
wherein  strong,  needing  curbing ;  who  has  learned  in  what 
directions  his  faculties  most  happily  blend  and  most  efficient¬ 
ly  act,  and  what  is  the  range  of  capability,  within  which 
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everything  is  possible,  and  without  which  everything  is  unat¬ 
tainable — who,  surveyor-like,  has  marked  the  conformation 
of  his  powers,  and  set  their  metes  and  bounds,  such  an  one 
may  be  considered  as  having  fairly  begun  his  life-work,  and 
as  giving  good  promise  of  worthily  wrestling  with  life’s 
great  duties,  and  proudly  wearing  the  honors  of  life’s  great 
victories. 

A  symmetrically  developed  character  is  the  noblest  and 
completest  form  of  humanity — challenging  from  persons,, 
communities  and  States,  confidence,  deference  and  reverence. 
It  fits  every  condition,  and  is  adapted  to  every  situation  in 
life,  dignifying  all.  It  shines  in  the  domestic  circle  with  a 
soft  and  steady  lustre — making  home,  with  its  affectionate  en¬ 
joyments,  the  sweetest  place  in  all  the  earth.  It  is  admira¬ 
ble  in  every  public  relation — meeting  the  wants  of  every 
occasion,  and  supplying,  from  its  own  resources,  the  demands 
of  every  emergency.  Conspicuous  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
society,  and  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  it  is  grandly  so  in 
those  momentous  periods  when  the  foundations  of  all  things 
are  shaken,  when  States  are  convulsively  born  amid  the 
throes  of  revolution,  and  when  great  principles,  baptized 
with  blood  and  tried  as  with  fire,  are  transmuted,  by  the  al¬ 
chemy  of  public  justice,  into  glowing  pillars  for  fair  fabrics 
of  freedom.  Then  it  is,  while  tyrants  are  fleeing,  and  the 
guilty  are  cowering,  and  the  innocent  are  suffering,  and  chaos 
is  rioting,  that  the  completely  developed  man,  resolute  in 
purpose,  inflexible  in  will,  clear  in  judgment,  and  fearless  in 
action — riding  the  storm,  soothing  the  elements  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  evoking  the  spirit  of  order — intelligently  and  per¬ 
manently  organizes  society,  constructs  government,  and 
establishes  peace.  Such  men  live  in  history,  mark  epochs, 
settle  principles,  direct  civilization,  and,  in  the  highest  sense, 
are  benefactors. 

If  such  achievement  be  supposed  impracticable,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  the  lack  of  symmetrically-developed  character, 
is  more  of  art  than  nature,  that  many  of  the  diversities  of 
character  are  simply  distortions  of  faculties,  and  that  where — 
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of  men  similarly  endowed — most  are  seen  to  fall  short  of  a 
standard  found  not  to  be  unattainable,  the  fault  is  proved  to 
be  less  with  nature  than  ourselves.  And  if  most  men  are 
one-sided,  many  men  are  one-idea-ed,  and  few  men  are  many- 
sided  and  manv-idea-ed :  and  if  some  men  have,  but  most 
have  not,  the  simple  power  to  see  clearly  and  truly,  and  only, 
what  is  to  be  seen,  or  to  reason  correctly  of  that  which  is 
about  them  and  before  them — let  us,  with  shame  and  confu¬ 
sion,  acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  our  education,  the 
inadequacy  of  our  training,  and  the  shortcomings  of  our  self¬ 
scrutiny  and  discipline.  Until  men  Know  themselves,  and  Be 
true  to  themselves,  the  plague-spots  of  vice  and  crime  will 
mar  the  peace,  and  defile  the  surface  of  society. 

I  have  thus  far  considered  the  injunction.  Knoic  Thyself, 
chiefly  as  concerning  men  in  their  social  relations.  But  it  has 
a  more  extensive  application,  and  bears,  in  an  important 
sense,  upon  his  character  as  a  cilizen — a  political  entity — 
with  duties  and  responsibilities,  which  he  neither  should,  nor 
can,  evade  or  disregard.  The  training  which  opens  man  to 
a  conception  of  mutual  duties,  teaches  him  his  rights,  defin¬ 
ing  them  clearly  and  strongly,  and  inspires  that  just  self- 
respect.  which  is  a  necessary  bond  of  enlightened  society  and 
the  very  pabulum  of  liberty :  for  alone  upon  this  basis  of 
personal  intelligence,  independence  and  justice,  can  asso¬ 
ciated  freedom  be  secured  and  perpetuated.  All  history — 
which  embodies  the  highest  philosophy,  because  it  is  the  summa¬ 
tion  of  all  activities — proves  that  men.  ignorant  of  their  natural 
rights,  crushed  in  spirit,  lacking  self-respect,  nerveless  and 
inert,  easily  become,  and  long  remain,  slaves  :  and  that  men, 
roused  to  a  recognition  of  their  manhood,  resolute  in  spirit, 
possessing  self-respect,  buoyant  and  brave,  rarely  become, 
and  never  long  remain,  subject  to  arbitrary  power.  Of  such 
are  the  van-guard  of  the  army  of  freedom,  whose  mission  is 
everywhere  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  bondsmen,  to  strike 
down  the  pretensions  of  the  despot,  and  emancipate  the  race 
from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty,  and 


vice. 
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But  the  injunction  has  as  great  public  as  private  value* 
and  is  equally  binding  upon  the  whole  American  people. 
Individuality  is  as  marked  among  peoples,  as  among  persons. 
Some  are  effeminate,  vicious  and  negative,  and  contentedly 
accept  inherited  inertness — -others,  hardy,  virtuous  and  posi¬ 
tive,  welcome,  prove  and  apply  new  truths  by  which  their 
power  expands,  and  their  life  rises.  Some  constantly  narrow 
the  scope  of  their  activity,  ever  dwarfing,  ever  sinking — - 
others  proudly  extend  the  sweep  of  their  influence,  ever 
achieving,  ever  gathering  for  new  achievements.  Some  are 
cultivated  and  refined  to  the  point  of  weakness,  pursuing 
peace  regardless  of  safety,  and  hence  inviting  aggression  and 
overthrow — others,  defiant  and  war-like,  have  become  a 
scourge,  making  their  very  name  a  terror.  Races  now,  as 
before,  “constitute  the  unities  by  which  humanity  is  propo- 
gated  and  politically  progressed.”  Indeed,  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  they  are  tlie/pivotal  points  on  which  civilization 
turns  and  the  mighty  interests  of  humanity  hang  dependent. 
A  nation,  ignorant  of  its  elements,  its  history,  qualities,  po¬ 
sition  and  duties,  is  as  little  likely  to  win  the  honors  which 
flow  from  national  vitality,  as  a  paralytic  would  have  been  to 
win  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  National  self-appreciation 
is  a  paramount  necessity  of  this  age,  and,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  American  race — w'hose  existence  is  one  of  the 
momentous  facts  of  history — having  deeply  tinged  the  past 
history  of  the  world,  and  promising  materially  to  mould  it  in 
the  future.  It  has  a  commanding  historical  position,  in  this 
busiest  of  the  centuries,  when  human  activity  is  widest-sweep¬ 
ing,  highest-reaching,  and  deepest-sounding,  and  when  on 
every  side,  and  in  every  land,  elements  of  discontent  are 
testing  all  systems,  and  seeking  those  which  best  secure  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  and  national  glory.  It  has  a  peculiar  political 
position,  in  being  the  first  extensive  application  of  principles 
unacceptable  to  dynasties,  because  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
individual  independence.  Its  geographical  position  places 
within  itself  the  gateways  to  Europe  and  Asia,  kissing  the 
waters  which  bear  the  teeming  commerce  of  both  continents. 
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It  has  a  vast  area  for  its  development,  and  possesses,  in 
readiest  form,  every  constituent  of  power,  and,  in  fittest  con¬ 
dition,  every  element  of  progress.  Restless,  all-daring,  and 
highly  vitalized ;  powerful  in  numbers,  proud  in  spirit,  firm 
in  purpose,  dashing  in  action,  and  inflexible  in  will,  yet  calm, 
self-reliant,  prudent,  and  patient,  this  marvellously  active 
people,  mysteriously  moulded,  beautifully  fashioned,  and 
loftily  inspired,  was  born  to  greatness,  and  its  pathway,  now 
strewn  with  brothers’  blood,  will  yet  be  up  to  the  command¬ 
ing  position  of  all  the  earth — claiming  all  its  rights,  and  do¬ 
ing  all  its  duties.  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  one  or 
indicate  the  other,  for  the  former  have  already  been  recorded 
by  iron  hands,  in  characters  of  blood,  upon  the  eternal  tablets, 
while  the  latter,  springing  spontaneously  from  the  nation’s 
conscience,  have  been,  and  will  be,  in  their  fulfilment,  her 
most  brilliant  record,  y, 

Its  first  and  greatest  need,  however,  is  unity — 'the  unity 
which  came  to  it  as  a  rich  legacy  from  out  the  trials  and 
glories  of  the  Revolution  ;  in  which  the  nation  has  strengthened 
and  prospered  and  spread,  until  its  limits  have  enclosed  an 
empire  of  unsurpassed  magnificence;  and  for  which  it  is  now 
writhing  in  mortal  conflict — a  unity  which  shall  secure  not 
merely  the  oneness  of  its  geography,  with  its  vastly-extended 
valleys  and  long-stretching  mountains,  its  deep  rivers  and 
indenting  bays,  its  all-bosoming  Gulf  and  its  coronal  of 
Lakes;  with  its  boundless  productions — the  wealth  of  every 
climate — all  made  interchangeable,  readily  and  cheaply,  by 
those  grand  water-ways  which,  vein-like,  carry  life  to  every 
member,  and  those  wondrous  iron-ways  which,  reducing  their 
boundaries  to  a  span,  have,  by  the  magic  of  close  communi¬ 
cation,  blended  all  provincial  peculiarities  into  a  distinctive 
type  of  national  manhood  and  left  the  nation  without  line  of 
division — nature  and  art  thus  combining  to  mark  the  spot  as 
the  home  of  one  people  and  the  seat  of  one  government. 
Nor  yet  is  it  a  unity  which  shall  merely  represent  oneness  of 
institutions,  for  this  sympathy,  though  deep  and  powerful, 
and  though  themselves  be  broad  and  generous  in  basis,  hu 
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mane  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  and  pervaded  with  strength ; 
though  founded  in  justice,  inspired  by  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  highest  humanity,  would  wholly  fail  to  secure  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace  from  the  disturbances  which  would  inevitably  ensue 
upon  the  rivalries  of  interest  and  the  jealousies  of  ambition. 
!Nor  is  it  yet  a  unity  which  shall  merely  represent  oneness  of 
language,  or  freeness  of  trade,  or  any  other  external  and 
separable  thing ;  but  it  is  a  unity  which  shall  gather  up  and 
bind  into  compactness,  and  vigor,  and  power,  every  element 
of  life ;  which,  higher  than  geographic,  or  institutional,  or 
lingual,  or  commercial  sympathies,  shall  give  to  the  whole 
American  people  an  unchangeable  national  destiny,  and  an 
immortal  national  life — thereby  expressing,  in  outward  forms, 
the  teeming  thoughts  which  underlie  our  national  existence,  and 
concentrating  and  intensifying  the  aspirations  which  well  up 
from  our  conscious  nation’s  heart — a  unity  which  the  broken 
provinces  of  Italy  once  lost,  but  never  forgot,  and  which,  in 
their  new  life,  they  have  again  won  and  will  long  preserve, 
and  the  longing  for  which  is  even  now  thrilling  the  great 
heart  of  Germany,  in  their  cheerful  march  to  battle  and  the 
grave.  This  unity  we.  shall  never  lose.  Whoever  is  insensi¬ 
ble  to  it,  or  indifferent  to  it,  or  would  ever  yield  it,  is  an  ene¬ 
my  to  himself,  a  foe  to  his  community,  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
They  who  have  foully  conspired  for  the  division  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  in  the  interest  of  an  aristocracy  which  has 
been  aggressive,  domineering,  insulting  and  defiant,  deserve 
our  detestation,  and  will  have,  to  the  bitter  end,  our  firm  and 
faithful  and  fearless  resistance.  Those  noble  men  who  have 
rushed  to  arms,  to  prevent  the  carving  of  this  magnificent 
empire  into  hostile  confederacies,  which  would  soon  become 
petty  principalities;  and  to  spare  this  continent  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  intrigues,  and  conflicts,  and  crimes  which  have 
saddened  the  history,  and  overthrown  the  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  are  struggling  for  cherished  traditional  policy,  for  self¬ 
protection  and  self-existence,  for  all  the  dear  associations 
which  cling  to  the  secured  and  glorious  past,  all  the  prized 
enjoyments  which  fill  the  sublime  present,  and  all  the  bright 
anticipations  which  gild  the  opening  and  beckoning  future. 
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The  struggle  goes  on.  Rebellion  rallies  for  its  last  expir¬ 
ing  effort.  The  nation,  grandly  calm,  intent,  and  self-poised, 
rises  in  heroism  ;  and,  surveying  this  surging  sea  of  blood, 
will  decree,  is  decreeing ,  that  the  guilty  cause  shall  disappear 
with  the  guilty  agents,  and  that  the  field  of  victory  shall 
also  be  the  field  of  liberty.  This  dark  cloud  will  burst  and 
pass  away,  and  the  nation’s  life  will  move  majestically  on. 
Every  element  of  disturbance  will  be  removed,  and  we  will 
be,  not  only  not  divided,  but  more  indissolubly  bound.  The 
American  people — appreciating  its  history  and  understanding 
its  mission — knowing  itself — will  live  to  secure  all  of  its 
rights  on  this  continent,  to  stretch  its  succoring  arms  to  the 
dismal  shores  of  despotism,  and,  all-conqueringly,  to  pro¬ 
claim  and  establish  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  of  which  it  has  been  the  happiest  illustration,  and  will 
be  the  ever-faithful  defender. 


